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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK AND A REVIEW OF BUSINESS TRENDS 


There was a satisfactory recovery in the auto- 
mobile trade in January. This is shown both by 
the new registrations of passenger cars in the 
chief counties of Ohio and by the total production 
of cars by the chief companies as shown on pages 
8and 13. The further delay in the production of 
Fords arising out of engineering difficulties has 
given the other low priced cars an opportunity to 
place their 1928 models on the market under 
more favorable circumstances than had been an- 
ticipated. The unfavorable Ford advertising 
which these delays have occasioned offsets to 
some extent the excellent advertising results se- 
cured in the early announcements of the new 
Ford models. 

The iron and steel industry has continued the 
expansion noted in the first two weeks of January. 
Each week has witnessed a further rise in the per- 
centage of plant capacity which the United 
States Steel Corporation has placed in operation. 
Outstanding orders of the Steel Corporation in- 
creased again at the end of January, prices of iron 
and steel gradually improved during the month, 
and all indications point toward a_ successful 
first quarter in the iron and steel trade. 

The construction industry has again furnished 
an agreeable surprise in showing an 11 per cent 
rise in the volume of contracts awarded in the 
United States in January, 1928, in comparison 
with the volume in January, 1927. While this 
improvement did not appear in Ohio and in the 
Pittsburgh District as shown by the details on 
succeeding pages, the increased volume in the 
country as a whole will be an important sus- 
taining factor in its effect on trade and pro- 
duction. 

Industrial employment in Ohio turned upward 
in January as may be seen from Chart III. This 
improvement is moderate in character, being com- 
paratively important in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, in the automobile and automobile parts in- 
dustry, in the tire and tube industry, and in the 
metal trades. Employment will doubtless continue 
during the first quarter of 1928 below its status in 
the first quarter of 1927. 

This circumstance will have a depressing effect 
on the volume of retail trade in Ohio. The depart- 
ment stores of the State will be fortunate if their 
volume of sales in the first three months of 1928 
equals that of the corresponding period of 1927. 
The low price of hogs also has an unfavorable 
effect on retail trade in agricultural areas. While 
the number of hogs in the State is larger than 


at this time last year their value is less. The 
increased price of cattle and dairy products offsets 
this decline to some extent. 

Wholesale prices were a little higher in the 
first week of February but, on the whole, the tend- 
ency seems to be in the direction of price stabili- 
zation rather than toward a rising trend. This 
is true of foreign as well as of domestic prices. 

One of the unfavorable factors of the current 
situation is found in the decline of the foreign 
trade of the United States. This is probably due 
to the tendency toward increasing tariffs among 
the industrial countries of the world. The various 
European nations are undertaking to “industrial- 
ize” and thus build a foundation for the more com- 
plete employment of their populations. This 
movement may be of material consequence in its 
effect on the volume of foreign trade. 

The increase from 31% to 4 per cent in the rate 
of re-discount of the Federal Reserve Banks cre- 
ated widespread comment over the country and 
caused some liquidation and price decline in the 
securities market. The change was doubtless 
made with a view to curbing the increase in loans 
to brokers. If the spring months develop a con- 
siderable revival in trade and industry it is en- 
tirely possible that some liquidation in the stock- 
market may be required to enable the banks to 
meet the demands for commercial and industrial 
loans. 

The report of the New York City Clearing House 
banks on February 4 showed a $20 million deficit 
in reserves. Notwithstanding these operations, 
call loan rates during the first week of February 
increased only from 414 to 4% per cent. The re- 
discounts in January averaged $7.7 million higher 
than in December. On February 8, 1928, gold 
reserves in the Federal Reserve banks were $162.8 
million less than on the corresponding date in 
1927. 

Notwithstanding these movements in the direc- 


- tion of a redistribution of the gold reserves of the 


world and the action of the Reserve banks tend- 
ing to raise rates no serious money market string- 
ency has developed. Rates, however, may move 
upward if increasing business and industrial 
activity continues. It still seems improbable, how- 
ever, that a major bear market is in immediate 
prospct if due consideration is given to the ample 
reserves of the Federal Reserve system and cur- 
rent tendencies in industry. 
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CHART.I 
BANK DEBITS IN OHIO CITIES 


' Corrected for Seasonal Variation 


Average Month 1923 Equals 100 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 
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AS REFLECTED BY BANK DEBITS 


Chart I shows an upturn in bank debits in Jan- 
uary both in Ohio and in the United States. The 
increase was material both in comparison with 
the preceding month and with January, 1927. The 
increase over January, 1927, was 8.3 per cent in 
Ohio and 6.7 per cent in the United States. 
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CHART Il 
FLOOR SPACE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AWARDED IN OHIO 
Corrected for Seasonal Variation 
1923 Equals 100 


Source: W. Dodge Corporation 
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_In Columbus and Youngstown there was a de- 
cline in bank debits in January in comparison 
with January, 1927. In Akron, Canton, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland and Toledo there were material 
increases in the indexes over January, 1927. There 


were declines in bank debits in January in com- . 


parison with the preceding month in Columbus, 
Akron, Canton, Cleveland, Dayton, and Toledo, 
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TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN THE CITIES OF OHIO—JANUARY, 1928 
Per Cent Change from (1) Previous Month and (2) Same Month Last Year 
City Bank Debits Construction Metal Trades Other Series for State of Ohio 
Awarded Employment Employment Employment Sale Filed 3 
 @) (2) | | @ @ @ ay (2) | Series. | @ 
4 | 
+8 — + 18 +23 +8 +10 — Blast Furnaces —2 —25 
mati + 7 +20 + 3'— 16 + O —16 +7 —24 —19 | Composite Iron 
—4 +5 — 12 + 24 + 23 —19,+2 —10 +3 —16 +6 —2 Steel + 2° |—18 
— 8 —7 52 + 35 + 21'—35 +4 -24 +4+2 —23 -—27 —18 Composite 
— 4 0 + 2+ 74 + 40 —67; — +8 —10 —8 (+411 Indusirial +6 |—18 
‘SALES: 
*The usual seasonal change is allowed for. 
after due correction was made for the usual comparatively steady in Cleveland and is at the 
seasonal change. present time a little higher than in January, 1927. 
The cities in which the bank debits indexes are 
above the State index are Cincinnati, Toledo, Day- EMPLOYMENT IN OHIO 
ton, and Akron, while in Columbus, Cleveland, and Chart III shows that there was some improve- 
Youngstown the bank debit indexes are lower ment in industrial employment during the month 
than the State index. of January. Employment conditions, however, 
taking all industries into consideration, are far 
OHIOCONSTRUCTIONCONTRACTSAWARDED __seésfess satisfactory than they were in January, 1927. 
The floor space of contracts awarded in Ohio Under these circumstances department store sales 
in January was 8 per cent below that of January, a ote: continue to be dull — show 
1927, but 1 per cent higher than in December pe 
after correction was made for the usual seasonal — 
movements. The slight change in January in com- CHART III 
parison with December has little significance and ta 
would hardly convince one that there has been a OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
change in the trend of building in Ohio since In Each Series Average Month 1923 Equals 100 
es. 
There was a distinct decline in the floor space of if anh fee Store > 
contracts awarded in January as compared with = 
December in Cleveland and Toledo, after due 
allowance was made in each case for the usual 
seasonal movements. There was improvement in 9 t 
comparison with the preceding month in Akron, Eaployment 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, and Youngstown. 80 ; 
The floor space of contracts awarded in January 
was lower than in January, 1927, in Akron, Cin- oll 
cinnati and Toledo. In Cleveland, Columbus, Day- 
ton and Youngstown it was higher than in the 
preceding year, as shown in Chart II and Table I. Ca ee 
The floor space index is above the index for the 49 a Saas 
a State as a whole in Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Construction Industry 
ins Akron, Dayton, and Youngstown. It is below the For the State, as a whole, employment in the 
r al State average in Cleveland. This indicates that construction industry was 13 per cent lower in 
a the floor space of contracts awarded is showing January, 1928, than in January, 1927, although 
oat less decline over the State as a whole than in there was an improvement of 19 per cent in 
ve Cleveland. Reference to Chart II, however, comparison with December, after correction had 
will show that the volume of building has been been made for the usual seasonal movement. 
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CHART IV 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
IN OHIO 
January 1926 to January 1928 
Average Month 1923 Equals 100 
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This improvement in employment in the construc- 
tion industry was general over the State, as will 
be noted from Table I. However, only Canton and 

-Toledo showed improvement in construction em- 
ployment in January in comparison with January, 
1927. 


Iron and Steel Industry 


The iron and steel industry as a whole showed 
a two-point rise in the index of employment in 


TABLE II 


EMPLOYMENT IN OHIO 
Number of Wage Earners 


Index Index Change from 
Industry December January January 
| 1927 1928 1927 
CONSTRUCTION (98) * | | | 
(Aver. Mo. 1923 = 100) | % 
62 | 584 | —I3 
Corr. for Seas. Var....... —13 
IRON AND STEEL | 
(Aver. Mo. 1923 = 100) 
Iron and Steel Group (81) 82 84 —13 
Blast Furnaces (7)....... 72 71 —25 
Steel Works and Rolling 
84 90 —1l11 
Foundries and Machine 
AUTOMOBILE AND PARTS 
(Aver. Mo. 1923=100) 
TIRES AND TUBES | 
(Aver. Mo. 1923 = 100) 
Manufacturers (15)....... | 116 128 | +13 
METAL TRADES** | 
(Aver. Mo. 1925 = 100) | 
Manufacturers (213)...... | 85 97 +1 


* Figures in parentheses indicate number of reporting firms, 
** From National Metal Trades Association. 


January as compared with the preceding month, 
The index was, however, still 13 per cent below 
its position in January, 1927. The blast furnace 
index, showing a slight decline in January as com- 
pared with December, is quite deceptive because it 
does not take into consideration the new furnaces 
which were placed in operation in January. In 
the state of Ohio, there was an increase of 5.2 per 
cent in the percentage of furnaces in blast in 
January as compared with December. In the 


CHART V 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUS. 
TRIES IN OHIO 
January 1926 to January 1928 
Average Month 1923 Equals 100 
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country as a whole, there was an increase of 8 1/3 
per cent in the blast furnaces in operation in 
January as compared with December. 

The largest increase in employment in the iron 
and steel industry is found in steel works and roll- 
ing mills, where employment was 7 per cent higher 
in January than in December. Even in this line of 
activity, however, employment was still 11 per 
cent lower than in January, 1927. The index of 
employment in foundries and machine shops re- 
mained at 82 where it stood in December, 1927, 
which is 13 per cent lower than its status in 
January, 1927. 


CHART .-VI 
EMPLOYMENT IN AUTOMOBILE AND AUTOMO- 
BILE PARTS MANUFACTURING IN OHIO 


January 1926 to January 1928 
Average Month 1923 Equals 100 
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Automobile and Automobile Parts 

Employment in the production of automobiles 
and automobile parts in Ohio showed an improve- 
ment of 5 per cent in January as compared with 
December and was 2 per cent higher than in 
January, 1927. This indicates a continuation of 
recovery in the manufacture of automobiles which 
was noted in the employment index in December. 


CHART VII 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE TIRE AND TUBE 
INDUSTRY IN OHIO 
January 1926 to January 1928 
Average Month 1923 Equals 100 
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There was an increase of 10 per cent in employ- 
ment in the tire and tube industry in January as 
compared with December and an increase of 13 
per cent as compared with January, 1927. The 
upturn of employment in this industry also began 
in December and is doubtless due in large part to 
the increased activity in the production of auto- 
mobiles. 


Metal Trades 

There was an increase of 13 per cent in employ- 
ment in the metal trades in January as compared 
‘with the preceding month and an improvement of 
1 per cent in comparison with January of the pre- 
ceding year. The large increase in January was 


CHART VIII 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE METAL TRADES IN OHIO 
Based on Five Cities 
January 1926 to January 1928 
Average Month 1925 Equals 100 
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due mainly to the increased activity in Toledo. 
This was in turn due to the increase in the pro- 
duction of Whippet cars by the Willys-Overland 


_ Company in that city, as noted in Table XIV. 


AUTOMOBILE BiLL OF SALE REGIS- 
TRATIONS IN OHIO 


Table III on automobile registration in 55 Ohio 
counties, as reported by the county clerks of these 
counties, shows a decline of 12 per cent in com- 
parison with the preceding month and a decline 
of 17 per cent in comparison with January, 1927. 


CHART IX 
INDEX OF NEW PASSENGER AUTOMOBILE SALES 
IN OHIO 


Based on Registrations of Bills of Sale in Four 
Ohio Counties* 


January 1926 to January 1928 
Average Month 1926 Equals 100 
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There is usually a decline in registrations in 
January as compared with December because the 


~ December registrations include a large carry-over 


from sales in preceding months, whereas the reg- 
istrations in January are not fully represented in 
the figures of that month because of the carry- 
over of a part of these registrations into Feb- 
ruary. The fact, however, that the decrease of 
registrations for the month of January was only 
17 per cent below that of the preceding year, 
whereas the registrations in December were 38 
per cent below those for the same month of the 
preceding year, is an indication of a distinct up- 
turn in the sale of automobiles. 

This upturn is shown in more detail in Table 
IV. The delay in the production of Fords has 
given the other low priced cars a distinct lead. 
Chevrolet, Star, and Whippet all show large in- 
creases in registrations in the five chief counties 
of Ohio as compared with registrations in Jan- 
uary, 1927. Both the Chevrolet and Whippet reg- 
istrations in December were lower than those 
of December, 1926. The January recovery is com- 
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plete and satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
low priced cars other than Fords. The increase in 
the registrations of Whippets in January as com- 
pared with January, 1927, was especially notable 
and proves the effectiveness of the price reduction 
in its effect on the volume of sales. 


TABLE Ill 


REGISTRATION OF NEW AUTOMOBILE BILLS OF 
SALE IN OHIO COUNTIES, JANUARY, 1928. 
(The Counties Listed Represent over 80% of the 
Population of Ohio) 
Source: Clerks of Courts of Listed Counties 


| Passenger Cars | Trucks 
County | | Change Change | Change Change 
| No. from rom fn) from from 
| Dee. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1927 1927 1927 1927 
& %o | % Go 
Adams..... | — —35 4 — 
Allen......., 120'+ 6|—44 | 27'+ 200 |— 23 
Athens..... 39; — |—57 5 — i— 64 
Belmont....| 65 — 41 |—57 10|\— |\— 47 
Brown...... 14 | —85 3i+ 50 40 
Butler...... | 128,— 43 2 22 '— 35 | +100 
Cafroll..... 8'— 27 |—60 0 
Champaign. 35 — 29 |—33 | 7% 88 
*-Columbiana.| 146 + 1) — 17'— 48 — 
Cuyahoga*.. 1,436 + 6 — 2 134 — 42 — 49 
| 7%!— 18 | +27 3 — 67 — 80 
Defiance 36 — 65 —69 2— 1% |— 83 
Fairfield 58 — 52 —44  7— 36 — 53 
Fayette....., 28'+ 17 |—50 | 4 + 100 — 64 
Franklin | 684':— 27'|—18 | 65 38 — 
Fulton...... 76 — 8|—8 21 250 + 62 
Gallia...... 146—20, — 0, i— 
Geauga..... 14 +100 | +75 50 88 
Guernsey.... 40.— 29'|-—26 9'+ 13 | 
Hamilton... 1,088 — 24 —19 | 177 — {+180 
Hocking....|; 17; 0/413 | 5. 67 |+ 67 
Huron...... 53 — 45 —44 | 6 — 54 |— 40 
Jackson..... 33 — 15 —44 | 4 + 33 0 
Jefferson...| 15 |—38 | 18'— 33 
59|— 20 | 30 |— 30 
Lawrence | 50 + 14 —12 | 8 + 60 — 58 
Licking..... 92,— 11 |—16 | 56 72 
Lorain...... | 1897;+11/—8 | 9'— 40 |— 55 
Lucas...... 548 + 51'+43 | 39 — 20 — 30 
Mahoning... 314 +15'+5  — 
Medina..... | 65)/— 22/1416 | 8 — 47 38 
Miami...... | 951+ 1/418 | 91+ |— 538 
Monroe..... |; 12,—14 —% | 3° + 200 | 
Montgomery; 532 — 3/+11 | 49 — 40 — 39 
Morrow..... | 24 — 23 |\—61 | 2'— 7% |— 60 
Muskingum.| 112 — 7 —25 | 10 — 17 + 25 
Ottawa..... | 74+ % —13 
Paulding... 29'— 40 |_—52 | 2 + 100 — 33 
Perry....... | 2 — 42 -66 2— 6 — B82 
Pickaway..., 39) — —31 | 4) — — 50 
Putnam..... | 38 — 24 —57 | 1 — 8 — 90 
49 + 58 —16 | 0 
Scioto...... | 106, — 26 |—21 12 9 45 
Seneca...... 104. + 27 — | 10 400 
Shelby....... 6 |—21 86 —83 
Summit..... 563 — 12 —20 64'— 14 — 28 
Trumbull 136 — 31 —8 i2'+ 650 |— 
Union...... | 23 — 45 —32 0 _— — 


TABLE IV 
TOTAL REGISTRATIONS OF NEW PASSENGER CAR 
BILLS OF SALE IN FIVE OHIO COUNTIES?* - 
By Makes and Competitive Groups 
In Cooperation with Ohio Council, National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association 


Group and Make 1927 | 1928 } Chanee tom 
I Chevrolet ........ 1,117 | 1,588 | + 29% 
260 129 — 90. 
aaa 96 | 58 | + 8 
ch 1,627 | 2,044 | — 22% 
Falcon-Knight .... | 41 | 32 
Oldsmobile ....... 183 96 — 41 
175 270 +229 
51 49 | + 17% 
309 148.5 —19 
66 48 , — 2 
234 192 +14 
2 — 85 
a 12 10 — 23 
eee 194 | 154 +114 
Hupmobile 162 88 + 16 
22 17 — 26° 
| Ee 202 91 — 27 
Oakland ........ 121 61 + 30 
69 | 51 + 2 
38 | 34 + 25 
eo 53 35 | +289 
Studebaker 119 75 —14 
Willys-Knight .... | = 51 | — 34 
46 24 | + 4% 
eee 22 9 | —44 
Lincoln ....... 11 83 
Locomobile ....... 4. 0 
Marmon ....... | 27 35 +3838 
McFarlan ........ | 1 | —% 
| 96 | 41 | + 37. 
Pierce Arrow .... 20 | 4 — 60 
Rolls Royce ...... 2 | = 0 
2 — 86 
Miscellaneous..... 1 0 _ 
271 | 167 + 30% 
Total 4,612 4,269 — 8% 


* Cuyahoga, Hamilton, Franklin, Lucas, and Summit. 


Class II automobiles also stand out as especially 
successful in the January sales. The medium and 
high priced groups showed registrations in five 
chief counties of Ohio below the totals for Jat 
uary, 1927, but the precentage decline in compati- 
son with the corresponding month of the precet- 
ing year was less in January than in Decembet. 
The improvement was less marked than in Groups 
I and Il. 
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Table V showing the percentage of total sales 
of respective makes of automobiles is especially 
interesting because of the change in order of im- 
portance of some of the cars. Since the Ohio Jan- 
uary figures show sales resulting from the first 
appearance of the new models, they are suggestive 
as to what the country as a whole may show 
for the same month. It is interesting to note that 
the Hudson outranks the Buick in the five coun- 
ties of Ohio and that the Essex stands second. 
The Whippet takes third place instead of the 
eighth place which it occupied in December. The 
Pontiac has also taken a higher place and gives 
promise of lively competition with the Essex. 


TABLE V 


SALES RANKING OF LEADING MAKES OF 
PASSENGER CARS 


Based on Bill of Sales Registrations 
Percentage of Total Bill of Sale Registrations 


Five* Ohio Counties | U8s 

Make of Car 
| January | D b J y |D I 
| 1928 | 1987 1927 | 1927 
Rs | 360 24.2 25.5 22.1 
SO | 98 | 8.0 6.4 5.8 
| 7.5 | 3.3 2.8 - 33 
63 | 3.8 1.8 5.8 
wel 45 | 5.1 3.6 75 
ens 3.6 4.2 1.5 2.6 
Oldsmobile......... 2.2 4.0 3.5 2.0 
2.2 2.0 01 | 5.7 
2.1 | 4.4 | 5.0 
Hupmobile.......... 3.5 05 | 2.7 
Studebaker......... 13 | 2.6 0.2 4.1 
14 | 2.6 1.0 2.8 
1.4 | 2.1 0.8 | 2.5 
Group Total........ | $87.4 | 821 79.9 | 85.4 
All Others... | 12.6 | 17.0 20.1 | 146 
oS eee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


* Cuyahoga, Hamilton, Lucas, Franklin, and Summit. 
a ee on license regulations in 37 states reported by The 
jist. 


BUILDING VACANCIES IN OHIO 


There was a decline in vacancies in December 
in Akron, Cleveland and Youngstown and a ma- 
terial increase in vacancies in Columbus, as shown 
in Table VI. Taking the year 1927 as a whole, 


TABLE VI 
BUILDING VACANCY IN OHIO CITIES 
(As Indicated by Percentage of Gas Meters Vacant) 
Corrected for Seasonal Variation 
Average Month 1923 Equals 100 
Source: Local Gas Companies 


| Average 

b | Index | Index C Jan.-Dec. 

City | Nov. Dee. | from | Change from 
1927 1927 | Dec., 1926 | 1926 

| | 111.1 | 96.2 | —15.9% | + 7.8% 
Cleveland........ | 119.4 1125 — 66 0 
Columbus........ | 200.4 | 201.6 +274  +428.7 
Youngstown... | 472, 421 —481  —43.7 


there were increases in vacancies in both Akron 
and Columbus: and a decline of vacancies in 
Youngstown as indicated by the percentage of idle 
gas meters in these respective localities. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER CONSUMPTION 
IN OHIO 


Table VII shows an increase in the consump- 
tion of power in December as compared with De- 
cember, 1926, in Akron and Toledo and also an in- 
crease of 3.6 per cent in the consumption of power 
in the State as a whole in December. A compari- 
son of the consumption of power in 1926 with that 
of 1927 shows an average increase of 3.5 per cent 
in 1927. 

TABLE VII 


INDUSTRIAL POWER CONSUMPTION IN OHIO 


Corrected for Seasonal Variation 
Average Month 1923 Equals 100 
Source: Local Power Companies 


| | Average 

_ Index Index Changefrom Jan.-Dec. 

City | Nov. | Dee. December | Change from 
| 1927 | 1927 1926 1926 

| 210.5 | 2241 | + 6.1%! +11.0% 
133.4 | 1388.7 | —66 + 0.7 
135.7 | 1522 | + 3.2 
Youngstown..... 116.6 1409  —108 + 9.7 
137.9 | 1438 + 3.6 + 3.5 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN OHIO AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Table VIII shows the number, value per head, 
and total value of livestock in Ohio, January 1, 
1928, in comparison with the same data for Jan- 
uary 1, 1927. From the standpoint of cash in- 
come in 1928, the situation as to hogs and cattle 
is especially important. There was little change 
in the number of cattle, but a 27.5 increase in 
their value. In contrast to this there was a 4 
per cent increase in the number of swine but 24.1 
per cent decrease in their value. 

The farm price of hogs was $8.14 per 100 
pounds in December, 1927, in comparison with 
$10.97 per 100 pounds in December, 1926. The 
price of hogs is not expected to show much change 
prior to the fall of 1928 when the lower prices will 
have had their effect on the supply of pigs. Con- 
sidering the relative importance of hogs from the 
standpoint of cash income it seems doubtful 
whether an increase in cash income from live stock 
may be expected in Ohio in 1928 as compared with 
cash income from live stock in 1927. 

Chart X shows the present supply of hogs in 
Ohio on January 1, 1928, and the percentage of 
change from the supply on January 1, 1927. - 

Table VIII shows the live stock supply January 
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TABLE VIII 
LIVESTOCK ON FARMS IN. OHIO AND IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
January 1, 1928 


Source: Federal and State Crop Reporting Service, 
Ohio Experiment Station 


Total Value 


Number Value per Head 
Jan. 1 Change | Change Jan. 1 Change 
Kind of 1928 | from Jan.1. from 1928 =) from 
Stock (in | Jan.1 1928 Jan. 1 (in Jan. 1 
thou- | 1927 }- 1927 thou- 1927 
sands), % % | sands) | % 
OHIO | 
*Cattle....... 1,624) +1.0 $ 69.60, +26.1 $ 113,073) 427.5 
Swine....... 2,537 +4.0 12.40; —27.1 31,459, —24.1 
Sheep....... 2,244) +5.2 8.90) + 4.7 | 19,951 +10.1 
Horses ...... 542 —4.6 101.00 + 6.3 | 54,805 + 1.2 
-Mules....... 33 0.0 103.00 + 9.6 — 3.404 + 9.5 


Onto Tora... 6,980, +29 — | — $ 222692 +88 


U.S. 4 
Cattle. 55,696 | —2.1 $ 54.12 +27.8 | $3,014,268 +25.1 
Swine....... 58,969 +8.4 12.08 —24.7 709,397 —18.4 
Sheep....... 44,545 +6.4 10.22 + 5.3 455,250 +12.0 
Horses ...... 14,541, —4.0 67.07 “+ 4.6 | 975,265 + .4 
443,054 + 4.7 


Mules ....... 5,566 —2.0 79.60 + 6.9 


U.S. Torau.. 179,317; +31 | — | — | $5,597,234 +102 


1, 1928, in the United States and the percentage 
change in comparison with the supply January 
1, 1927. While the table shows an increase in 
number of hogs, the decrease in price caused a de- 
cline in the value of the supply. 

The United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics commented on the agricultural situation 
in part as follows: 

“The agricultural industry as a whole may an- 
ticipate a domestic market situation for the 1928 
production at least equal to that of the present 
winter with the possibility of some improvement. 

“Foreign demand for the agricultural products 
of 1928 probably will be no better than it was 
for those of 1927. The purchasing power of for- 
eign consumers seems likely to be no greater 
than during the present season and foreign compe- 
tition is likely to be greater. 

“The world wheat crop will probably again be 
large if average or better than average yields 
are secured. Unless there is heavy winter killing 
in hard winter wheat areas any material increase 
in the acreage of hard red spring wheat in the 
United States will further tend to increase the 
world supply for market next fall and winter, and 
probably reduce returns to growers as compared 
to 1926 or 1927. The outlook for durum wheat is 
quite uncertain, but increased competition is in 
prospect. 

“Corn acreage for the entire country in 1928 
will probably show little change from last year if 
normal weather prevails at planting time. With 
average yields a 1928 crop about equal to 1927 
may be expected and with the more normal geo- 
graphic distribution of the crop, prices are more 


likely to approach the average for the 1926 crop 
than those which have prevailed to date for the 
1927 crop. 

“Beef cattle for slaughter and as stockers and 
feeders seem reasonably certain to meet a market 
in 1928 that will average higher than in 1927 al- 
though the peak prices of that year may not be 
equalled. Market supplies of cattle in 1928 wil] 
probably be 6 to 10 per cent smaller than in 1927, 

“Hog prices seem likely to show some strength- 
ening, but no very material change, beyond the 
usual seasonal fluctuations until next fall and 
winter when market supplies will probably be 
affected by the curtailed production resulting from 
the present unsatisfactory price situation. Some 
improvement in domestic demand for pork is an- 
ticipated but export demand during the greater 
part of 1928 promises to be even. lower than in 
1927. 

“The dairy industry appears to be in fully as 
strong a position as a year ago, with indications 
of only moderate expansion in production. Do- 
mestic demand is likely to be maintained during 
the coming year and consumption is likely to con- 
tinue to increase faster than production so that 
the increasing foreign supplies will be further 
drawn upon to supplement domestic production. 
This seems a very desirable time for saving the 
better dairy calves so as to permit culling the 


CHART X 
NUMBER OF SWINE ON FARMS IN OHIO COUNTIES 
January 1, 1928 and Comparison with January 1, 1927 


Source: Federal and State Crop Reporting Service, 
Ohio Experiment Station 
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herds closely before a material decline from the 
present high slaughter value of the old cows 
occurs.” 


‘THE TREND OF BUSINESS 
Stock Market Prices 

The decline of 3.3 per cent in 228 stocks in the 
period of January 1, 1928, to February 4, 1928, 
was due partly to the increase to 4 per cent in the 
Federal Reserve rate of rediscount. The decline 
was largest in the automobile and automobile 
accessory stocks. The volume of loans to stock 
brokers has continued to rise to unprecedented 
heights and remains a highly unfavorable factor 
in the stock market. The earning reports for the 
fourth quarter have been generally unfavorable 
and this has also been a depressing factor. Not 
even the revival in demand for steel products 
could entirely counteract the depressing report of 
the United States Steel Corporation’s report of 
fourth quarter earnings. 

The delay of the Ford company in its produc- 
tion should have a favorable effect on the price of 
the listed automobile stocks. It will certainly give 
these companies an important competitive ad- 
vantage in the first half of 1928. 


Banking and Credit Conditions 


The outstanding occurence in banking and 
credit in January was an increase of the Federal 


TABLE IX 


INDEXES OF COMMON STOCK PRICES—BY GROUPS 
Source: Standard Statistics Company 


Change 
in | 1928 Range 
Group Feb. 4 Points 


1927 from 

Dec. 31* High | Low 

193.4 — 3.6 196.8 193.4 
Industrials 209.3 — 3.3 212.0 208.8 
154.8 — 4.7 159.9 154.8 
10 Automobiles ............. 369.6 —16.7 376.6 363.3 
7 Auto Accessory .......... 652.2 —16.4 663.2 643.7 
Shore’ 593.9 — 2.8 586.0 | 573.2 
ice 207.1 — 0.3 210.6 206.5 
-68.5 — 6.9 75.9) 68.5 
151.7 — 4.7 153.5 | 148.6 
3 Electrical Equipment ..... 359.7 —11.4 373.8 359.7 
3 Farm Machinery ......... 237.9 —11.9 249.3 237.9 
5 Leather and Shoe......... 79.8 + 29 179.8 74.6 
5 Machine Manufacturers.... 128.3 + 9.9 128.3 120.7 
301.0 — 2.8 311.6 297.6 
12 Metals (Misc.) ........... 195.3 + 8.9 196.3 188.7 
Ge 108.8 — 3.8 110.0 107.3 
103.5 — 3.8 108.4 103.5 
10 Railroad Equipment ...... 230.2 + 6.0 236.9 228.5 
156.2 — 6.9 161.9 156.2 
57.2 — 49: 61.7; 57.2 
5 Telegraph and Cable...... 191.3 — 0.3 193.0 190.9 
a 47.1\ + 3.0! 47.9 45.3 
179.6 + 0.3 184.7 175.8 
7 Tires and Rubber......... 64.7/+ 1.8, 66.1 63.6 
213.9 9.4 223.6 | 213.9 
16 Traction, Gas and Power... 311.1! +21.1 311.1 288.9 
18 Miscellaneous (Indus.) ...., 278.2) + 5.2 280.3 274.6 


* Indices shown in last Bulletin. 


Reserve re-discount rate from 314 to 4 per cent. 
This increase was attended by a rise in the com- 
mercial paper rate from 33/4, to 4 per cent and by 
a rise of the interest rate on time money to 
414 per cent in the first week of February. The 
call loan rate on February 4th was 414 per cent. 
Prior to the rise of the rediscount rate there 
was a large reduction in the holdings of United 
States bonds by the Federal Reserve system. 
Table X shows an average decline for the month of 
January of 70 millions in the amount of United 
States bonds held. This sale of United States, 
bonds resulted in only a slight increase in the 
amount of re-discounts in January as compared 
with December. 

The increase in the Federal Reserve ratio from 
68.5 to 71.4 per cent was caused by the sale of 
United States bonds and the resulting increase 
in cash holdings of the Federal Reserve system. 
These operations of the Federal Reserve banks 
were carried out in preparation for the rise in 
discount rate which occurred at the end of the 
month. It is to be noted, however, that the 
amount of United States bonds held is still 70 per 
cent higher than in January, 1927. 

The loans to brokers have continued to mount 
to higher levels being 36.9 per cent higher than 
they were in January, 1927. There was also an 


TABLE X 


BANKING CONDITIONS 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 


Average Average Change 
Item 2cember | January from 
| 1927 1928 Jan., 1927 
INDEX OF = 
BANK DEBITS*: 
142.8 138.6 i + 83 
United States. 
outside of New 
York City** .. 132.9 130.1 + 6.7 
New York City 196.4 189.6 +20.2 
INTEREST 
RATES: 
Call Money.... 4.55% 4.00% — 8.0 
Com. Paper, | 
(60-90 days) .. 4.00% 3.97% | —10.0 
Time Money, | | 
(4-6 Months) . 4.17% 4.30% | — 53 
New York Fed. 
Res. Redis- 
count Rate.... 3.50.% 3.50% | —12.5 
FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE ITEMS: 
Invest.in U.S. | i 
Bonds***..... $598.3 $528.3 +70.3 « 
Member Banks’ 
Redise’ts***. . | $531.6 $439.3 — 78 
Reserve Ratio.. 68.5 71.4 — 5.7 
LOANS TO | | 
BROKERS 
-| $3,621 $3,802 +36.9 


* Average month 1923 equals 100. 
** Corrected far normal seasonal variation. 
*** In millions. 
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increase of 181 millions in the average amount of 
brokerage loans in January as compared with De- 
cember. The brokerage loan item continues to be 
the most significant figure in the statement of 
banking and credit conditions because of the re- 
cognized bearing of this investment on the tech- 
nical position of the stock market. 


Iron and Steel 

The prices of iron and steel in January were 
slightly higher than in December, although the 
change in price was not significant. The rise in 
the price of scrap iron from 11.44 cents to 12.65 
cents per pound was more significant than the 
change in prices of iron and steel. (See Table XI.) 


TABLE XI 
IRON AND STEEL CONDITIONS 
Sources: Iron Trade Review 


e Iron Age 
I December January Change nem 
tem 1927 1928 January, 1927 
PRICES: Yo 
Pig Iron (per ton) | $ 1755 | $ 17.62 — 94 
Finished | 
(per pound)..... | .02311 .02314 — 439 
Scrap (No. 1 
wrought at Chi- © 
cago,perton)... 11.44 12.65 — 10.9 
UNFILLED OR- 
DERS OF U.S. 
STEEL CORP. 
ae 3,972,874 | 4,275,947 + 12.5 
OPERATIONS: 
Per Cent of Fur- 
naces in Blast: 
53.6 59.4 — 11.5 
United States.... 48.0 52.0 — 8.6 
Average Daily 
Pig Iron Pro- 
duction (tons): | 
20,006 21,074 — 10.1 
United States... . 86,441 91,636 | — 84 
Average U.S. | 
Daily Steel Pro- | 
duction (tons)...| 121,167 152,304 | + 53 


There was an increase of 303,073 tons in the 
amount of outstanding orders at the end of Jan- 
uary as compared with the total at the end of 
December. The present volume of outstanding 
orders of the U. S. Steel Corporation is 12.5 per 
cent higher than the total outstanding at the 
end of January, 1927. The ratio of furnaces in 
blast went up in Ohio from 53.6 per cent in De- 
cember to 59.4 per cent in January and for the 
country as a whole this ratio went up from 48 
per cent in December to 52 per cent in January. 
However, the percentages of furnaces in blast in 
the country as a whole is still 8.6 per cent lower 
than it was in January, 1927. 

The daily production of pig iron in Ohio in- 
creased 1,068 tons in January, while, in the United 


States as a whole, there was an increase of 5,275 
tons in the average daily production. The rate of 
production, however, in the United States as a 
whole was still 8.4 per cent below that of January, 
1927. There was an increase of 31,137 tons in the 
daily output of steel during January which car- 
ried the total production to a 5.3 per cent larger 
total than that of January, 1927. 


Machine Tool Orders 

E. F. Du Brul, General Manager of the Na- 
tional Tool Builders’ Association, reports ma- 
chine tool orders in January, 1928, higher than 
for any month since May, 1920. This is another 
striking evidence of the importance of the current 
increase in activity in iron and steel and allied in- 
dustries. Mr. Du Brul says: “There may be some 
hesitation of course later on in the spring and 
summer, but it seems that the machine tool in- 
dustry’s orders did not suffer as much recession 
during 1927 as other business indexes did.” 


Construction Contracts Awarded 

The increase of 11.1 per cent in construction 
contracts awarded in 37 Eastern States in Jan- 
uary over the total of January, 1927, is a signifi- 
cant increase in the volume of construction. The 
increase appeared in all districts except in the 
Pittsburgh district and in the Middle Atlantic 
States. An anlysis of the figures in Table XII 
shows a large item of power plant or public utility 
construction in those districts where increases 
were large. However, there was no one of the 
main types of construction (residential, industrial, 
commercial, public works, and utilities) which 
showed a decrease as compared with January, 
1927. It is true, however, that the volume of con- 
struction in January, 1927, was below that of Jan- 
uary, 1926; and further true that the volume of 
contracts awarded in January, 1928, was below 
that of January, 1926. The ratio of contemplated 


TABLE XII 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED IN 37 
EASTERN STATES AND BY DISTRICTS 
(In Millions) 
Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation 


New York Stateand % 

Northern New Jersey $128.9 $130.7 + 10.1 
New England ......... 30.9 | 36.0 +109.3 
Middle Atlantic ....... 45.6 51.3 — 39 
Pittaburgh 42.5 28.3 — 43.5 
Southeastern .......... 49.1 46.8 | + 10.6 
Central West ......... 164.3 114.3 + 34.9 
Northwest: ...6.0..c056 3.0 3.1 + 24.0 
| 13.2 16.6 | + Tl 
Total of 37 | | 

Eastern States....... | $477.4 | $427.2 | + 111 
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construction is 1.51, which is regarded as a favor- 
able indication of increase in the future volume of 
contracts awarded. 


Automobile Production 


Table XIII shows that December was the low 
month of 1927 in the production of automobiles, 
although the decrease, in comparison with the 
corresponding month of the preceding year, was 
less in December than it was in November. This 
indicates that December was already showing 
some improvement in the automobile industry. 
This improvement has continued in January, as 
will be noted from the account given in preceding 
pages on the automobile registrations in January. 

It is interesting to note that the number of 
trucks produced in December was 5.1 per cent 
larger than the number produced in December, 
1926, although the average for the year 1927 was 
5.4 per cent lower than the average for 1926. The 
sales of General Motors’ dealers to customers 
were 2 per cent higher in December than they 
were in December, 1926. For the entire year the 
dealers’ sales to users of General Motors cars were 
27.9 per cent higher than they were in 1926. It was 
believed in December that the Ford car would be 
available for distribution in considerable quan- 
tity in January. However, it is reported that only 
about 12,500 Ford cars were produced in January. 
This delay in the production of Ford cars will 
have the effect of increasing the General Motors 
sale of Chevrolet cars. This increase in the sale 
of Chevrolets for January may be noted by refer- 
ence to Table IV. 

The Standard Statistics Company’s report of 


TABLE 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, AND GENERAL 
MOTORS SALES 


Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


| Average 
| Change Jan.-Dec. 
Group Nov. Dee. | from Change 
1927 1927 Dee. from 
; 1926 1926 
PASSENGERCAR | 
PRODUCTION: 
United States...... | 108,903 105,784 —23.0 | —22.7 
| 6,173 2,277; —62.4 | —11.1 
U. S. and Canada. . 114, 076 108,061| —24.7 | —22.2 
TRUCK 
PRODUCTION: 
United States...... 27,394: + 65.1 
1,444 1,158, —81.9 —19.9 
U. S. and Canada..| 25,743 28, 562. + 28 | — 
GENERAL MOTORS | 
SALES: | 
Dealers’ Sales. ... 80,539 53,760 + 2.0 +27.9 
Division Sales..... | 57,621 60 071 , +36.1 +-26.6 


| 


TABLE XIV 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION IN JANUARY 
Source: Standard Statistics Company 


Number of Cars 


Makes 

January D b 

1928 1927 1927 

Buick... 17,042 | 12,900 18,260 
| 91,000 73,676 
Oakland-Pontiac...... | 19,774 * | 8,088 
Graham-Paige........ j 1,497 | 1,374 
Hudson-Essex........ ; 25,390 12,000 
3,610 8,763 | 2,749 
4,150 3,857 | 2,300 
phigh 2,384 * 2,320 
Willys-Overiand 000 | 11,250 


* Reports that retail sales for first 20 days of January exceeded 
these of any similar pericd, bettering the January, 1927, business by 
51 per cent. 

* Not available. 


the production of the various makes other than 
Fords in January is found in Table XIV. 

The Standard Statistics Company reported Ford 
production in January as 12,500. It had been ex- 
pected that production would be. double this 
amount. The delay is said to be due to changes 
in the brakes and to other modifications in the 
specifications. 


CHART XI 
TREND OF PASSENGER AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA, AND 
GENERAL MOTORS SALES 
End Centered 12 Months Moving Totals 
Sources: U.S. Dept. of Commerce and Commercial and 
¥inancial Chronicle 
7000 1750 
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Wholesale Prices 

Table XV shows that the prices of farm pro- 
ducts were substantially the same on January 31 
as they were, on an avrage, during the month, 
and were about 2.4 points higher than in Decem- 
ber. Likewise, the price of food-stuffs was sub- 
stantially the same at the end of the month as 
it was, on an average, during the month, but was 
2.6 points lower than the average for December. 
The average price of textile products was 1.4 
points higher in January than in December. The 
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TABLE XV 
INDICES OF U. S. WHOLESALE PRICES BY 
COMMODITY GROUPS—JANUARY, 1928 
Average Month 1913 Equals 100 
Source: The Annalist 


Index Index Index Change 


Commodities Jan. 31 Dec. Jan. from 

1928 1927* 1928* | Jan., 1927 

Farm Products....... | 150.1 | 147.7 | 150.8 +11.5% 
wie 152.1 154.7 152.7 — 0.9 
Textile Products..... 151.3 151.3 152.7 + 7.7 
120.1 119.4 119.5 — 42 
Building Materials... 151.7 149.1 148.8 — 8.9 
133.7 133.7 133.7 — 1.5 
Miscellaneous........ 125.3 122.1 123.9 + 3.1 
4+ 12 


ALL COMMODITIES, 147.6 146.6 147.5 


* Average monthly price index. 


average price of fuels in January was 2.2 points 
higher than in December. The prices of metals 
showed little change in January as compared with 
December. At the end of January building mater- 
ials were 2.6 points higher than they were, on an 
average, in December. Average wholesale prices of 
commodities were one point higher in January 
than in December and were substantially at the 
same point on February first as the average dur- 
ing the month of January. Prices in January, 
1928, on the whole, were 1.2 per cent higher than 
they were in January, 1927. Non-agricultural 
prices, however, are materially lower than they 
were in January, 1927, farm products having 
shown an increase of 11.5 per cent in price dur- 
ing the preceding year. 


CHART XII 
WEEKLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
January 1925 to January 31, 1928 
Average Month 1923 Equals 100 
Source: The Annalist 


| 
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Retail Trade 

The Bureau of Business Research index num- 
ber of dry goods sales was 71.9 in January, 1928, 
in comparison with 73.5 in January, 1927. The 
Cleveland Federal Reserve District department 
store sales were reported to be 3.3 per cent lower 
in January, 1928, than in January, 1927. These 


data confirm the Bureau’s anticipation of an un- 
satisfactory volume of retail sales in Ohio in the 
winter months as a result of the present status of 
industrial employment. While there was an im- 
provement in employment in January it is still 
comparatively low and may be expected to con- 
tinue to be a depressing factor in the retail sales 
of February and March. 


Foreign Trade 

The exports of the United States in December 
were 12.4 per cent lower than they were in De- 
cember, 1926, and for the year 1927 were 1.3 per 
cent higher than for the whole of 1926. Merchan- 
dise imports were 8.3 per cent lower in December 
than they were in December, 1926, and averaged 
for the year 1927, 5.7 per cent lower than for the 
year 1926. The excess of exports of gold in No- 
vember was 53.2 millions of dollars and was 67.4 
millions in December. The table shows an in- 
crease in the exports of Great Britain, both for 
December and for the year 1927 as compared with 
1926. There was a decline in the imports into the 
United Kingdom in December as compared with 
December, 192€. These figures indicate an im- 
provement in the foreign trade of Great Britain. 

Table XVII on international prices indicates 
that prices in the United States were substantially 
the same in January as they were in December 
and also about the same in January, 1928, as they 
were in January, 1927. Likewise, in Great Britain 
there was substantially no change in prices from 
January as compared with December, although 
prices there were 2.8 per cent lower than they 


TABLE XVI 
FOREIGN TRADE OF CHIEF INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 
(In millions) 
Sources: U. S. Department of Commerce 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


| | Ave. 
an.- 
} | Change Dec. 
Country | Nov ec. from Change 
; 1927 1927 Dec. | from 
1926 | 1926 
UNITED STATES | | 
(Dollars) % | % 
Mdse, Exports ...... 461.0 409.0 —124'4+ 13 
Mdse. Imports ..... 345.0 | 381.0 — 57 
Excess of Exports.. 116.0 78.0 — 26.4 + 84.2 
Gold Exports ...... 55.3 77.8 +9806 + 73.2 
Gold Imports ...... 2.1 10.4 — 38.5\'— 26 
Excess of Exports. . 53.2 67.4 — |— 92.2 
UNITED KINGDOM | 
(Pounds Sterling) 
70.6 58.8 + 183/+ 7.6 
107.4 105.4 — 70 — 19 
Excess of Imports.. 36.8 46.6 — 26.7; — 12:3 
JAPAN (Yen) | | 
| 1580 | — — |— 3.7 
Excess of Imports... — 12.5 — — |— 453 
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TABLE XVII 
INTERNATIONAL WHOLESALE PRICE INDICES 
1926 — 100 
Country | Gane 1928" 
United States | % 
' 95.6 95.6 95.5 | + 0.1 
Great Britain 
94.4 94.4 94.5 | — 2.8 
Italy 
(Milan Chamber of 
Commerce)...... 75.0 73.7 748  —18.9 


were in January, 1927. There was a small in- 
crease in prices in Italy in January as compared 
with December, although gold prices are now 
about 19 per cent lower than they were in Jan- 
uary, 1927. International prices are compara- 
tively steady and this fact is of importance in con- 
nection with the price situation in the United 
States. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
GENERAL CLASSES OF TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
The prosperity of trade and industry is asso- 
ciated with the prosperity of various classes of 
industry and trade. The relative importance of 
these various classes in their bearing on pros- 
perity is indicated to some extent by the distri- 
bution of persons gainfully employed among the 

several fields of employment. 

Table XVIII indicates the volume of employ- 
ment and its distribution among the occupations 
according to the census of 1920. It is interesting 
to note that nearly 85 per cent of the population 
of Ohio is engaged in non-agricultural pursuits 
while in the country as a whole less than 75 per 
cent is engaged in non-agricultural pursuits. 


TABLE XVIII 
CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONS GAINFULLY EM- 
PLOY ED—1920 
Source: U. s. _ Census 


United States ja Ohio 
Industry Groups 


Number ‘% of Total Number %e of 1 Total 


Agr. For. and 


Animal Husb... | 10,953,158 26.32 360,655 15.67 
Mines and 

Quarries....... 1,090,223 2.62 59,573 2.59 
Manufacturing... 12,818,524 30.81 959,382 41.69 
Transportation... 3,063,582 7.36 173,581 7.54 
NR 4,242,979 10.20 246,235 10.70 
Public Service... . 770,460 1.85 $2,254 1.40 
Professional and 

Service........ _ 2,148,889 5.15 117,470 5.10 
Domestic and 

Personal....... | 8,404,892 8.18 161,737 7.03 
ee 3,126,541 7.51 190,629 8.28 
ALL OCCU- 


4 614, 248) 100.00 2,301, 516 100.00 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL OHIO 
General Contracting 

The Bureau of Business Research is running 
each month two or more charts on one of the in- 
dustries treated more fully in Industrial Ohio, 
which will be ready for distribution in the near 
future. 

Chart XIII on the distribution of employment in 
general contracting by counties shows the highest 
concentration in the large cities where manufac- 
turing is important. A county comparison of the 
payroll in this industry with the population of the 
counties shows that the annual payroll of em- 
ployees per thousand of inhabitants is greatest in 
the more populous counties. The twelve counties 
having the highest construction and general con- 
tracting payrolls per thousand of inhabitants are 
listed in the order of their importance from the 
standpoint of density of general contracting em- 
ployment in Table XIX. 

Chart XIV shows both the seasonal and cyclical 
movements of employment by general contractors 
in Ohio since 1914. In its report on the Con- 
struction Industry the Bureau has already pointed 
out that both the seasonal and cyclical movement 
of employment by general contractors is substan- 
tially the same as that in the construction in- 


CHART XIII 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE GENERAL CONTRACTING 
INDUSTRY IN OHIO 


According to Total Wage and Salary Payments, 1925 
Source: Ohio Division of Labor Statistics 
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CHART XIV 
INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT OF WAGE EARNERS IN 
THE GENERAL CONTRACTING INDUSTRY 
State of Ohio and Cuyahoga County 
January 1914 to December 1927 
In Each Series Average Month 1923 Equals 100 
T T 
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dustry as a whole. It appears from Chart XIV 
that in Ohio the war construction deficit was prob- 
ably fully eliminated by the end of 1924. The 
gradual downward movement since that date will 
probably be succeeded by an upward movement at 
a somewhat less rapid rate than that prevailing 
in the period of 1921 to 1924. This upward trend, 
however, will hardly be initiated until the present 
downward trend of rents is succeeded by an up- 
ward movement. 


TABLE XIX 
RANK OF OHIO COUNTIES IN GENERAL CON- 
TRACTING AND ALL CONSTRUCTION 


Total Wage and Salary Payment, 1925, and Wage and 
Salary Payment, 1925, per 1000 Population in 1920 


General Contracting All Construction 


County 


+ Per 1,000 Total in Per 1,000 Total in 

st, of Population Thousands of Population Thousands 

Lucas... TT! $23,722 6,541 36,995 | 10,200 
Jefferson... 20,323 1,577 28,567 2,216 
Cuyahoga...; 18,785 17,724 40,759 38,456 
Mahoning... | 17,042 | 3,175 | 32,374 6,052 
Muskingum. 15,542 901 | 26,530 1,538 
15,259 431 28,195 808 
Montgomery | 13,764 | 2,884 | 28,195 5,908 
Franklin.... 13,470 . 3,825 32,496 9,227 
Hamilton... 13,311 6,571 . 33,904 16,738 
11,468 | 2,082 | 30,788 5,456 
Richland.... | 11,042 609 19,523 1,077 
Summit..... 9,855 2,819 19,754 5,651 

LABOR MOBILITY 


Most of those who have given any thought to 
the uses and abuses of the labor turnover form- 
ula as a device for measuring labor mobility have 
been impressed by the confusions and uncertain- 
ties arising from the popular form of this form- 
ula. Concerning these confusions and embar- 
rassments there are considerable data in the sec- 
ond part of the Bureau’s labor management study 


dealing with “Labor Maintenance.” We shall 
enumerate some of them briefly here. Rough- 
ly classified these fall into three groups: 

(a) Difficulties arising out of the use of a per- 
centage expression. 

(b) Difficulties arising from uncertainty as to 
which of several factors is responsible for the 
percentage shown. 


(c) Difficulties arising as to the merit or de- 
merit in the behavior of the factor occasioning the 
percentage of turnover shown. 

There might be a fourth classification dealing 
with conflicts of opinion as to what should be 
within the definition of the formula ordinarily 
used. This has, however, been pretty thoroughly 
thrashed out in the early days when the United 
States Department of Labor first inaugurated its 
turnover formula. 

This formula is usually expressed as a percent- 
age arrived at by dividing the number of separa- 
tions for the period by the average active payroll 
for the period. If the period is less than a year, 
the annual turnover rate may be arrived at either 
by multiplying the period by the number of times 
it is contained into the year, or by reducing the 
percentage expression to a daily basis and multi- 
plying by the number of days in the year. Con- 
siderable argument arose in earlier days as to 
whether lay-off should be considered as included in 
separations. There were also those who argued 
that only replacements should be considered inas- 
much as increases and decreases in forces were 
assumed to arise out of company policy and not 
out of labor market conditions. It was, however, 
early apparent that such an arrangement would 
permit so much latitude as to make trustworthy 
comparison between different firms or even be- 
tween different periods in the same firm impos- 
sible. There was also controversy as to what 
should constitute the divisor in this labor turn- 
over formula. It was pointed out that the official 
payroll might in many cases not be the actual 
working force. It was, therefore, insisted that the 
“average activity payroll” should be required. 

These difficulties, however, are all of secondary 
importance. The chief objections to the current 
turnover formula are found under the three head- 
ings listed above. As the Bureau study demon- 
strates, it is possible to have a variety of exper- 
iences all reflected in the same labor turnover per- 
centage. It is also quite possible to have bene- 
ficial labor turnover. There is also a difference in 
degree of merit or demerit as between discharges 
and quits, which cannot be shown by mere labor 
turnover percentage. It is, therefore, quite pos- 
sible to have so great a variety of conditions, all 
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indicated by the same labor turnover percentage, 
as to make any sort of generalization extremely 
unreliable. 

Various efforts have been made to effect some 
improvement either in the prevalent labor turn- 
over formuia as it now is, or by the substitution of 
some better type of formula. Some suggestion 
has been made to the effect that it were better to 
develop a positive instead of a negative formula; 
that is, that labor mobility should be measured by 
“labor holdover” rather than by “labor turn- 
over.” Those who advocate some form of labor 
holdover formula believe that it is more import- 
ant to know how much and what portion of the 
labor force survive from week to week, month to 
to month, or year to year. The chief objection 
against such a formula arises from the clerical 
labor involved. Furthermore it fails to reflect 
the expense occasioned in constant recruiting for 
replacement. 

The most practical type of longevity or labor 
holdover analysis has been developed in the “per- 
sistency chart,” an example of which appears in 
Chart XV. It will be noted that the persistency 


CHART.XV 
ANALYSIS OF LABOR MOBILITY PERSISTENCY 
CURVES 


Source: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
= 


Surviving 


39 82 65 7 
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chart can serve a very useful purpose in deter- 
mining what factors contribute to longevity in em- 
ployment. It is, of course, assumed that length 
of service in such instances is desirable. It may 
be that for certain types of industry, education 
beyond the grades tends to decrease the expecta- 
tion of service, or, as for other types of industry, 
it may increase this expectation. Sex, age, nation- 
ality or race, and even religion, political views, 
and social status may have a critical bearing upon 
length of service. As a matter of fact a persist- 
ency chart seeks to apply certain actuarial prin- 
ciples to the maintenance of labor force. In some 
instances, length of service may be further 


analyzed as to causes for discontinuing service. 
These causes may be distributed on a two dimen- 
sional chart. While these devices are useful for 
analyzing certain phases of labor mobility, they 
are not a true analysis of labor mobility, itself. 

Within the last four or five years a new concept 
of labor mobility has arisen. This concept has . 
been built upon changes in attitude toward the 
utilization of labor. Labor managers have come 
to recognize the need for graphic expression of 
data relative to contributing causes for labor mo- 
bility. Progress has been made in this direction 
by setting up independent curves for quits, dis- 
charges and lay-offs. While this procedure makes 
possible a comparison between the various factors 
occasioning changes in labor force, it does not 
make possible the dramatic comparison desired. 
Various combinations of curves have been taken 
and ratio curves have been worked out. It is thus 
possible to compare applications for jobs with help 
wanted data; also, to compare quits with help 
wanted data. All of these combinations, however, 
have the common weakness of all! ratio curves. 
The position of the curve at any*point of time is 
made up from the composite influence of two vary- 
ing factors. It is impossible to tell from the 
scrutiny of the curve whether it has reached its 
present position because one factor has increased 
or the other has decreased, or whether it is one 
of an infinite number of combinations in these two 
movements. 

In an effort to overcome this serious, if not fatal, 
defect, various experiments have been carried on 


CHART XVI 


ANALYSIS OF LABOR MOBILITY IN A TYPICAL 
OHIO CONCERN 


For the Year 1927 
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by the Bureau, some of them in conjunction with 
the Research Division of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company and others with various groups 
of manufacturers in Ohio, to devise some graphic 
presentation which would escape the difficulties 
enumerated above. As a result of these experi- 
ments, the “baratiometric chart,” referred to in a 
previous article in this bulletin, was devised. In 
this previous article was shown a “baratiometric 
chart” in its simpler form. We are showing in this 
issue a more refined form of this chart as shown 
and described in the second part of the Bureau’s 
“Labor Management” study. (See Chart XVI.) 

It will be seen that this chart makes possible 
not only a comparison between increasing and de- 
creasing factors but it makes possible also a dis- 
tinction between the behavior for which the com- 
pany or its labor manager is responsible, and that 
for which the labor market is responsible. In short 
it divides the determining influences affecting the 
level of employment into internal and external in- 
fluences. When there is shown upon such a ehart 
scheduled lines indicating the desired level of labor 
force, and limited lines beyond which fluctuation 
cannot be estimated, it is possible to provide a 
simple, accurate and effective instrument for 
measuring the efficiency of labor management in 
the plant. 


ACCOUNTING REQUIREMENTS FOR A 
SMALL HATCHERY 


Ohio produces more baby chicks each year than 
any other state in this country. The annual pro- 
duction of commercial hatcheries in Ohio is in ex- 
cess of 50 million baby chicks. Approximately 
one-fourth, of these chicks are hatched in “accred- 
ited hatcheries.” These hatcheries are authorized 
to use the accredited name and label by The Ohio 
Poultry Improvement Association, which works in 
close co-operation with the Poultry Department 
of The Ohio State University. 

The accredited hatcheries must conform to four 
standards: first, every breeding bird must be in- 
spected and banded; second, chicks must be true 
to name; third, no crippled or deformed chicks 
must be sold; fourth, sanitary hatching conditions 
must be maintained. The work of this Associa- 
tion has so improved the product of the hatcher- 
ies that Ohio stands first in quality of chicks 
among states producing in large quantities. 

The Ohio Poultry Improvement Association has 
been endeavoring not only to improve the produc- 
tion methods of the hatcheries but also to promote 
better business management in the industry. The 
Bureau of Business Research of The Ohio State 
University has been co-operating in this work, and 


is now preparing a uniform system of accounts to 
be used by the Ohio hatcheries. A preliminary 
bulletin covering the general outline of the system 
has just been prepared and distributed to the 
members of the Association. The complete man- 
ual will be ready before the close of 1928. 

This preliminary bulletin presents in simple 
terms the outlines of a complete accounting 
system. An account classification is given which 
provides for a rough division of production costs 
from those of selling and administration. Illus- 
trative statements, based upon this account classi- 
fication, are given. Three journal forms for the 
summarization of income, cash receipts and cash 
disbursements are also presented. The procedure 
to be followed in installing the system and the 
routine of handling daily record keeping work is 
briefly outlined. 

This bulletin is stated in very simple terms. 
It is, in reality, a very elementary treatise on the 
accounting problems of hatcheries. It is designed 
to meet the needs of the hatchery owners who 
have little knowledge of accounting and who are 
not in a position to employ competent bookkeep- 
ers. It has been issued in advance of the com- 
pleted manual in order that it may be of help 
during the 1928 hatching season. 

This preliminary bulletin is being distributed 
free of charge to all members of The Ohio Poultry 
Improvement Association and to other interested 
persons in Ohio. The price to non-residents of 
Ohio is 50 cents. 


OHIO MANUFACTURERS AS EXPORTERS 


Ohio as an outstanding industrial state has en- 
joyed for some years, a fair share of the country’s 
total export trade. In recent years it has attained 
ninth place, ranked according to value of exports, 
and as revealed by ships’ manifests. If variety 
of goods were used as a basis for ranking, and if 
ships’ manifests always showed the State of origin 
of their cargo, Ohio would undoubtedly rank 
higher. 

A recent investigation into Ohio’s export activi- 
ties was made in an effort to determine the extent 
to which our manufacturers are participating in 
exports and to learn whether or not the small pro- 
ducer can engage in this business. The results of 
this survey are now available in a bulletin, entitled 
“Foreign Trade Activities in Ohio,” issued by 
the Bureau of Business Research of The 
Ohio State University. This study brings to light 
the fact that export trade, by no means, need 
be confined to the large corporation; that if prop- 
erly conducted it is profitable to the small manu- 
facturer as well as to the large one; that credit 
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losses not only are no greater than in domestic 
business, but tend to be less. Charts and tables, 
with accompanying brief discussions, present 
much information which manufacturers, inter- 
ested in expanding their markets, should find of 
considerable interest. This report is now avail- 
able for distribution as indicated in the list of the 
Bureau’s publications given on page 21 of this 
issue. 


MANAGEMENT WEEK MONOGRAPHS 


Some half dozen of the papers presented at the 
University’s Management Week program for 1927 
have been selected by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search for publication as monographs. Each of 
these papers is thus made separately available. 
This, it was felt, would insure a wider circulation 
and greater convenience in the use of the material. 
All of the monographs are well organized, each in 
its field of special interest. The list of selections 
offered follows: 


1. “Cost Reports for Plant Managers,” by Charles Reitell, 
School of Business Administration, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

2. “How Management Can Profit by Analyzing and Pool- 
ing Labor Turnover Experience,” by Lloyd R. Miller, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York 
City. 

3. “What is Management Engineering?” by Hugo Diemer, 
Industrial Engineer, Chicago, Illinois, and author of 
well-known management texts. 

4. “Material Control and Storeskeeping for a Small 
Plant,” by L. C. Haaser, Industrial Engineer, Ohio 
Locomotive Crane Company, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

5. “Psychological Factors in the Development of Genius,” 
by H. A. Toops, Department of Psychology, The Ohio 
State University. 

6. “Credit, Prices and Prosperity,” by Edith M. Miller, 
Statistician, National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. 

7. “Management of Engineering Developments and Re- 
search,” by L. A. Hawkins, Executive Engineer, The 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


Of these, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 7 are immediately 


available; the remainder will be available within 


the next week or ten days. 

These publications and the terms of their dis- 
tribution appear in the list of Bureau publications 
on page 22 of this issue. 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE OPERATION 
OF THE BANKRUPTCY ACT IN OHIO 


Amendments to the Federal Bankruptcy Act, 
adopted in 1926 have not fully met the needs of 
the judicial district of Southern Ohio, according 
to the findings of the Bureau of Business Research 
of The Ohio State University, in a bulletin just 
published entitled “A Critical Analysis of the 
Operation of the Bankruptcy Act in Ohio.” 


A considerable revision of the national law was 
made in 1926, following insistent complaints from 
the large commercial centres, and investigations 
by Merchants’ Associations of New York City and 
the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York. These revisions, growing out of experience 
with large bankruptcy cases, were, for the most 
part, designed to tighten the provisions for pre- 
venting the dishonest debtor from wriggling 
through the legal net. They were aimed against 
collusion between debtor, officials, and “friendly” 
creditors; against the “bankruptcy habit;”’ and 
against too easy discharge of bankrupts. Certain 
criminal provisions were made more drastic, and 
receivers as well as trustees were brought within 
the scope of these provisions. 

However, the Southern Ohio district, a district 
neither predominantly rural nor commercial, offers 
certain problems which have not been solved by 
these amendments. The abuses which the amend- 
ments sought to remedy, are not, it seems, flagrant 
in this district. Many of these abuses occur in 
connection with involuntary bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, whereas in the Ohio district studied 425 out 
of 465 proceedings were voluntary. Furthermore, 
the 94 attorneys who gave their opinions to the 
Bureau testify to the efficiency and ability of the 
officers in bankruptcy courts, and to the infre- 
quency of discharge of dishonest debtors. 

The defects in the system in Ohio are of a 
different nature, associated with the character 
and size of the businesses going into bankruptcy 
in this district. Of the cases included in the study 
86 involved farmers ; 138, wage-earners ; 158, mer- 
chants; 15, professional men; 22, housewives. The 
merchant class included many retailers of special 
commodities, such as coal, auto accessories, grocer- 
ies, confectionery. Of 465 bankruptcies, 441, over 
94 per cent, had net assets of $10,000 or less. 
Ninety-two cases had no assets; 132 cases aver- 
aged $8.05; 186 cases averaged $1,320; the re- 
maining 31 cases averaged assets of $6,647. 

The bankruptcy act, as it stands, pre-supposes 
that creditors will, given proper opportunities and 
powers, actively prosecute and safeguard their 
own interests. But when the bankrupt owes a 
creditor a small sum it hardly pays to go into liti- 
gation to collect it. Amounts due retailers from 
small bankrupts would be this type of debt. Pos- 
sibly in large bankruptcies the amount recoverable 
induced creditors to take all the steps which the 
law permits and expects them to take, in hiring 
attorneys, electing a trustee, and in checking up 
on all the moves made by the debtor. But on ac- 
count of the meagre returns in the majority of 
the cases the creditors were found to take little 
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interest in bankruptcy proceedings. In fact, they 
often failed to collect the small amounts due them, 
thereby opening the door to fradulent practices on 
the part of the debtor and to control of estates by 
attorneys soliciting claims. Furthermore, these 
cases with small assets do not, on the usual per- 
centage basis, yield fees to the referees, receivers, 
trustees, and attorneys adequate to insure thor- 
ough and complete service. 

The present administrative machinery of the 
Federal Bankruptcy law is “cumbersome and in- 
effective” for small cases, and for a region like 
Ohio. The Bulletin suggests as a remedy an 
“official receivership plan,” akin to a device which 
has been in operation in England, and which, it is 
interesting to note, both the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, and the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, also advocate. The 
plan outlined in the Bulletin would apply auto- 
matically only to bankruptcies in which the assets 
were not over $10,000. To take care of these 
estates, salaried Official Receivers are to be ap- 
pointed for cities of 500,000 and over, by the U.S. 
District Judges, sitting as a board. To serve reg- 
ions outside of such jurisdictions—and this is a 
novel feature of the receivership plan devised by 
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the Bureau—Official Custodians, to serve on a per 
diem basis, are to be similarly appointed. These 
officers, working without the assistance of attor- 
neys, would exercise all the functions of trustees 
and receivers, and would in addition be required 
to investigate and report to court and creditors 
upon any detected irregularity or fraud. In the 
case of estates with assets exceeding $10,000, the 
creditors would still have the option of electing 
their own trustees. Although Official Receivers 
and Custodians are to be paid by the government 
instead of by clients’ fees, it is intended that ulti- 
mately the system become self-supporting, for the 
usual trustees’ fees are to be collected and turned 
over to the United States Treasury. A great sav- 
ing is, however, anticipated in attorneys fees. 
While it is hoped that the plan may be extended to 
apply to large estates, it is primarily designed to 
solve the problems connected with the small cases, 
to which the majority of bankruptcies, and espe- 
cially those in the Southern Ohio Judicial District 
belong. 

The Bureau’s final report on Bankruptcy in Ohio 
is now available for distribution as indicated in 
the list of the Bureau’s publications given on page 
21 of this issue. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 


The publications of the Bureau of Business Research are of three types: 
(1) regular bulletins reporting results of studies conducted by the Bureau; 
(2) special bulletins presenting preliminary or informal reports of limited 
scope and of interest primarily to certain trade groups; (3) monthly bul- 
letins dealing with current business conditions, both in general and in 
special fields. 

When available for general distribution, bulletins in the regular series 
will be sent upon receipt of check. Bulletins in the special series are also 
generally available, but in limited quantities and subject to withdrawal 
upon exhaustion of the supply. The list below contains the numbers, titles, 
and prices of the bulletins so far published. ; 


_ REGULAR SERIES 

No. Title Price 
R-1 Compensation and. Expense of Ohio Wholesale 
R-2 A Uniform System of Accounts for Retail Furniture — (price to resi- 

dents of Ohio, $1.00) regular price............ceceecscsencecees . 5.00 
R-3 Housewives’ Buying Habits in Columbus, Ohio—Year 1924. 
R-4 Salesforce Compensation and Expense in Retail Furniture Stores of the. 

R-5 The Ten-Payment-Plan of Retailing Men’s Clothing.................. 
R-6: The Constenetion: Industry: in OMe: 1.00 
R-7 Ohio Employment 
R-8 Money Lending Practices of Building and Loan Associations in Ohio...... 50 
R-9 The Social and Economic Relations of the Farmers with the Towns in 

SPECIAL SERIES 
(Prices £ ie Special Series Refer to Distribution Outside of Ohio) 

X- 1 Survey of Ohio Retail Dry Goods Advertising—Year 1924 
X- 2 Survey of Ohio Retail Clothing Advertising—Year 1924 (out of print) 
X- 3 Operating Results of Ohio Wholesale Grocers—Year 1923...............- 50 
X- 4 Operating Results of Ohio Wholesale Grocers—Year 50 
X- 5 Content of Advertising Courses in Colleges of Commerce—Agency Sug- 


X- 6 Sales, Xow’ a and Advertising of Ohio Retail Dry Goods Dealers— 


X- 7 Training for Retail Advertising (out of print).....................0000- 50 
X- 8 Operating Results of Ohio Wholesale Grocers—Year 1925................ 50 
X- 9 Delivery Costs in the Wholesale Grocery Trade...................200000. 50 
X-10 Influence of Ten-Payment-Plan on Prestige of Stores—(complimentary with 
X-11 Location, Circulation, and Rates of Ohio Daily Newspapers.............. 50 
X-12 Operating Results of Ohio Wholesale Grocers—Year 1926................ 50 
X-18 Section I—Merchandise Returns in Department Stores.................. 
(price to residents of Ohio, $2.00) regular price $3.00 
X-14 Merchandise Repossessions in the Installment Furniture 50 
X-15 A Critical Analysis of the Bankruptcy Law in Ohio..................+++. 50 


X-16 Accounting Requirements of a Small Hatchery (Preliminary Bulletin).... .50 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH—(Continued) 


PROCEEDINGS OF OHIO CONFERENCE OF STATISTICIANS 
April, 1927 
Methods of Checking the Accuracy of Data, by H. A. Toops...............eee05 


MANAGEMENT WEEK PROCEEDINGS 
Proceedings of Management Week—1925 (all sections—cloth binding).......... $2.00 


Proceedings of Management Week—1926 
Elimination of Waste Material 


Proceedings of Management Week—1927 


Cost Reports for Plant Managers, by Charles 
How Management Can Profit by Analyzing and Pooling Labor Turnover 
What is Management Engineering? by Hugo Deimer...................... .50 
Management of Engineering Developments and Research, by L. A. Hawkins.. .50 
Psychological Factors in the Development of Genius, by H. A. Toops........ 50 
Credit, Prices and Prosperity, by Edith M. Miller.................eeeeeees 50 


Material Control and Storekeeping for a Small Plant, by L. C. Haaser....... 
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